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ALEXANDER WAGNER 




]AGNER, the Munich professor and historical 
painter, came prominently into public notice at 
the Vienna Exposition in 1873. His name was 
already well known in Germany and Austria, but 
his ' Roman Chariot-Race ' was a message to 
the Art-loving people of the whole world. The 
show-windows of Europe and America are still 
indices of his popularity. It is more than doubtful if the duplicate 
' Chariot-Race,' which was exposed at the Centennial Exhibition, 
enhanced his reputation in this country. It was twice the size of 
the original, but plainly an inferior picture, in point of colouring 
and execution. 

Alexander Wagner was born at Pesth, the capital of Hun- 
gary, April 16, 1838. At nineteen he completed the collegiate course 
at the Pesth Gymnasium, and set out for Vienna with the intention 
of becoming an artist. It was the year 1857. Before its close lie 
had turned his back on Austria, and, attracted by the fame of 
Kaulbach and Piloty, had procured admission to the Munich Aca- 
demy of Art. His natural abilities and aptness to learn won for 
him the notice of Carl von Piloty, the chief of the new historical 
school. He studied under Piloty 's direction till 1864, and in 1866, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, was appointed to a professorship 
in the Academy. Wagner's character is forceful. His tall and 
slender figure is straight, and possessed of a wiry vigour. His dark 
eyes flash Hungarian fire and ambition. The experience and study 
which have won for him an early foretaste of renown, have also 
sprinkled the silver prematurely in his hair and beard. Wagner is 
not so wedded to his art as to be averse to society, in which he is 
not more conspicuous than his wife, who is noted for her beauty, 
even among beautiful Munichian women. 

The Piloty school, in which Wagner's artistic faculties were 
trained, will always occupy a conspicuous place in Munich history. 
Piloty has the rare gift as a master of imbuing his pupils with his 
own intense enthusiasm and sense of Art-technism. He does not 
attempt to mould his pupils too closely after himself. He has 
famous pupils because he is a shrewd judge of artistic capabilities. 
It would seem as if Piloty's influence had been to discourage like- 
ness, and to cultivate individual difTerences in his pupils. Hans 
Makart finds expression for his intense artistic feeling- mainly 
through his distinguishing talent for colour. Alexander Wagner 
loves his technique, but his ruling passion is to get at the mingled 
physical and spiritual life, the action, the soul of a conception, and 
he subordinates all else to its portrayal. Gabriel Max derived 
much of the strength and freshness of his palette from his master. 
His conceptions took a strongly individual form. He has been 
accused of morbid sentimentalism. The fascinating power of his 
pictures would seem to depend on a subject involving realism or 
fancy more or less revolting, but having a strong hold on the sym- 
pathies, as witness in his ' Anatomist,' ' The Last Token,' ' Wal- 
purgis-Night,' and ' Light.' It is known that Piloty, while admi- 
ring the artistic execution of his pupil, banters him on the ghastly 
sentimentalism of his subjects. " What horror now } " Piloty in sub- 
stance asks when told by Max that he has begun a new picture. 
David Neal, the American pupil, most closely resembles the master. 
His latest and best painting, called ' The First Meeting between 
Marie Stuart and Rizzio,' shows both individuality and a touch of 
the romanticism of a new generation one remove from Piloty. 
This picture obtained tlie medal, the first distinction of the kind 
ever won by an American artist on the Continent of Europe. 

Wagner has shown unflagging activity and much originality. 
Among his larger works may be mentioned ' An Episode of the 
Siege of Belgrade,' and a portrait of the Empress, both in the 
National Museum at Pesth; 'Departure of the Queen Isab- 
Zapolya,' belonging to the Hungarian Academy ; ' Baptism of 
Stephen I., King of Hungary,' owned by the Frau von Bezeredy ; 
Sigenre picture of the time of the Renaissance, in the possession 
of the banker Stieglitz of St. Petersburg; 'Hussar-Life,' owned in 
Paris • ' Madchenraub,' owned in America ; a scene from Goethe's 
'Gotz. von Berlichingen,' owned in Leipsic ; a genre picture 



of the year 1848, which hangs in the Casino at Arad. Wagner 
painted next three large pictures in fresco. Two of them, entitled 
' Entrance of Gustavus Adolphus into Aschaffenburg ' and the 
' Marriage of Otto the Illustrious,' are on the walls of the National 
Museum at Munich. The third, called ' The Tournament of Ma- 
thias Corvinus,' decorates a public building at Pesth. What 
Wagner calls an ' Architectural Landscape ' is owned by Prince 
Luitpold of Bavaria. A painting illustrating the life of the Turcos 
in the casemates of Ingolstadt preceded his most conspicuous work, 
the ' Roman Chariot-Race,' which attracted so much notice at 
Vienna, and which was purchased by an English gentleman. 

The points of difference in composition and treatment between 
the Vienna ' Chariot-Race ' and its Philadelphia counterpart are 
numerous, aside from size, the most notable being the absence in 
the latter of the canopy which in the Vienna painting covers the 
throne of the Emperor Domitian. The original was painted in a 
scale of subdued tones, while some of the colour-effects in the 
repetition seem crude and theatrical. If Wagner had taken any 
pride in exhibiting the Philadelphia ' Chariot-Race,' it would, 
doubtless, have been catalogued with the German exhibit and pro- 
perly hung. One is left unpleasantly to conjecture that it was 
one of those commercial speculations for which the art-dealers are 
frequently more to blame than the artists. The art-dealers conve- 
niently speak of the Vienna picture as "the sketch." It was com- 
plete enough, in execution and finish, to satisfy the Art-critics at 
Vienna. Possibly Wagner reproduced the picture in the expecta- 
tion of painting a more beautiful and effective one. The size of 
the Philadelphia canvas is evidence of an ambitious project. But 
the ambition savours more of the art-dealer, commercially, than 
of the artist, heavenly. To one who had seen the original it was 
impossible to disassociate it mentally from the idea of a centennial 
" machine," which should literally " astonish the natives." But 
the greatest masters may fail as copyists, even when they attempt 
to repeat themselves. It baffles both the artist who created, and 
the skilled copyist, to duplicate the life of a picture to the individual 
power and nicety with which it came from the artist's mind, warm 
with the glow of the imagination. The limitations of the creative 
faculty are to be considered in passing judgment on the works of 
an artist when he has attempted to repeat himself. What would 
not the artistic world produce that were grand and thrilling if only 
the connoisseurs and critics consented to put tketr imagery and 
their enthusiasm to canvas ? They seem to say to the artists 
whom they surround, in the spirit of the candle, too indolent to 
burn, to the setting sun, " If I were you I would shine both night 
and day ! " 

The photographs taken from the original painting were nume- 
rous until recently, when their importation was partially stopped, 
the camera having been turned on the Philadelphia picture. It 
would not be uncomplimentary to Wagner's genius to suggest that 
in his first ' Chariot-Race ' he accomplished more than he under- 
took. We fancy that he sought to give a poetic, half-realistic pic- 
ture of the Circus Maximus and the Roman chariot-race, as 
they really were. He did at the same time represent all that the 
lively and partial imagination of the world had hoped they were. 
Roman feeling and passion have well-nigh possessed the world for 
two thousand years. In the 'Roman Chariot-Race,' Wagner 
attained the "one touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin " as to thrilling sports and harmless rivalry. 

The success of the 'Chariot-Race' led Wagner to select a 
somewhat similar subject for his next picture. It is called ' De- 
brecziner Csikos-Rennen :' racing among the horse-herders of 
Debreczin. The picture is effective in its dramatic qualities, and 
strongly flavoured with provincialism, which Wagner, being a 
native Hungarian, knew full well how to utilise. Next to Pesth,* 
Debreczin is the leading city of Hungary. It is situated almost in 
the heart of the kingdom, directly east of Pesth, on the plains 
lying between the river Theiss and the mountains of Sieben- 
biirgen. The horse-herders of Hungary are noted for their skill 
in lassoing and taming the wild-horses of the Putzta. What the 
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Magyar poets have loved to sing in praise of the herdsman's 
daring and dexterity, Wagner has sought to express in his canvas. 
He shows the horse-herder in his natural vigour, his picturesque 
costume, his quaint trappings, and pride in his skill and in his 
coal-black steed, which he strides with the familiarity of one reared 
in the saddle. The painting well expresses the subsiding action of 
a race. The victor exultingly reins up his black racer as he passes 



the goal, which is indicated by a sturdy Ungar who flies a tattered 
blanket from a long pole. The riderless horse suggests a close and 
dramatic contest, and admirably expresses the running-a-muck style 
of such a horse in a race. There is much power displayed in the 
treatment of the crowd and the landscape. The latter is interesting 
for its peculiarities, but awakens no sympathetic feeling. It has the 
wild tone and glum, melancholic aspect of the Slavonic nature. • 
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iJHE Royal Academy has just elected three asso- 
ciate academicians, and the selection of Messrs. 
P. Graham, Oulers, and Marcus Stone, to fill the 
positions, is in every way honourable to all con- 
cerned, added to which the appointment of these 
three gentlemen has been received with general 
satisfaction by the public. Mr. Peter Graham is 
a landscape-painter of a very high order of merit ; in the depart- 
ment of portrait-painting no sounder artist than Mr. Oulers has 
appeared for many a long day in England ; Mr. Marcus Stone 
stands at the head of his craft as a skilful designer and admirable 
painter of pieces of historic genre. The election, therefore, is 
precisely of that fair and satisfactory kind which in the profession 
itself, like other professions by no means free from jealousies and 
self-assertiveness, meets with general approval, and is accepted as 
representative, and as conveying a disposition on the part of the 
Academy to bestow honour where honour is alone due. It seems 
that no fewer than seventy-eight painters, thirteen sculptors, and 
nineteen architects, were nominated for election. Of these not the 
hundredth part had a ghost of a chance of being selected. By 
a custom of the Academy any painter who considers himself en- 
titled by age and merit to the honour may nominate himself, or at 
least find some friends who, agreeing with himself that the nomi- 
nation is desirable, will stand sponsors on a paper application to 
the Academy. When the evening of election comes every name 
that has been sent in is handed, on a written list, by the doorkeeper 
to every academician and associate academician who signs his 
name in the attendance-book. The president then takes the chair ; 
the names of those of the Academy who are present are called 
over; and the election proceeds. On the long list of gentlemen 
and ladies whose claims are before the august assembly each mem- 
ber makes a mark against two names, these being of the artists on 
whom his selection has fallen. The lists are collected, and taken 
to the president, who counts the number of votes. The names of 
the two candidates who have received the greatest number are 
ascertained, and then affixed to a ballot-box in place of the ordi- 
nary " Yes " and " No " which usually indicate the receptacles for 
the white and black balls. In the Academy election happily none 
of the latter occasionally useful little toys are dropped into the 
ballot-box. Each member takes a more honourable white ball, 
and, passing the president in the order of the calling of his name, 
drops it into the mouth of the box under that candidate's name 
whom he would prefer to see stand at the head of the poll. 

The balls are counted, and the president then declares upon 
whom the first selection has fallen. This operation of voting is 
repeated, until the three to be chosen have been elected, when the 
news leaks out in some mysterious manner, and is in ten minutes 
in the mouth of every club-gossip in the neighbourhood of St. 
James's Street and Pall Mall. The Academy " models " are usu- 
ally the vehicles of despatch on such occasions, being permitted 
access to apartments ordinarily sealed against the approach of 
outside visitors. 

The Arts Club, which may be said to represent public opinion in 
relation to Art-matters here, in London, received the news of the 
election with great favour, although there were numbers who would 
have been more than pleased to see the name of Luke Fildes on 
the list, an artist as popular in his own circle as he is with the 
general public. It will only be necessary to mention his last 
charming production, 'Where are you going, my Pretty Maid?' 
for the reader to be able himself to form a just estimate of the 



favouritism exhibited by many members of the Arts Club— a 
favouritism, by-the-way, to which your correspondent must like- 
wise plead guilty. The election of Mr. Fildes, however, is merely 
postponed. On the next occasion he will probably be permitted to 
add A.R.A. to his name, and thus place his foot on the second 
rung of the ladder which is by-and-by to assist him to the 
highest honour his profession can bestow. Few English artists of 
the present will be found more worthy of it. 

Through the courtesy of its owner I have been permitted, since 
I last wrote, to look through a gallery of paintings from which I 
received more real pleasure than from any private gallery which I 
can call to mind as having visited in or out of London. David Price, 
Esq., the gentleman to whom I am beholden for this courtesy, has 
collected at his residence in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
as rare and priceless a selection of modern paintings by the best 
English artists as is to be met with, I should say, outside the 
walls of a public gallery. 

It will not be necessary to weary the reader with a lengthy de- 
scription of the several pictures in the collection-rooms, for the 
reason that the most of them are the originals in oils of engrav- 
ings as familiar to the readers of this Art Journal as they proved 
to be to the writer himself. Mr. Price owns, for instance, the 
original of Alma-Tadema's ' Sculpture-Gallery,' which is displayed 
to advantage in an anteroom surrounded by pieces from the stu- 
dios of Faed and Horsley, Ward, Armitage, Frith, Cooper, Poole, 
and others. In the next room the eye rests upon the well-known 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur leaning on the neck of the young High- 
land " rover," painted by herself. This picture overlooks the same 
artist's celebrated Highland ferry— a flat-bottomed boat with cattle 
crossing a lake. On the opposite side of the gallery is the origi- 
nal of the more celebrated Claude Duval, dancing on the heath 
with the young lady whose coach his brother depredators are 
engaged in robbing. On the same walls are the best of Hook's 
j pictures, contributed during the past six years to the Royal 
! Academy. Mr. Price possesses some fine examples of Clark- 
\ son Stansfield's marvellous accuracy in painting sea-pieces, and 
! , of Linnell's no less charming power in the department of land- 
' scape. The originals of many of E. M. Ward's well-known and 
oft-engraved historic scenes are here, as well as the, if possi- 
ble, more familiar but less interesting pictures of Frith. And 
where the owner has been unable to succeed in procuring the 
exact original of a well-known picture, he has succeeded in so far 
enlisting the services of the artist who painted it as to obtain from 
him the reproduction in small of the original. In this way Mr. 
Price owns the counterpart by Frith of Frith's well-known and 
extensively engraved ' Railway-Station.' The gem of the collec- 
tion, or rather the picture proving most attractive at this particular 
season, is a grand landscape by Millais, which will be the artist's 
Academy picture for the present year. The title given to it is 
' The Sound of Many Waters,' and the scene depicted is a moun- 
tain-torrent at Dunkeld, in Perthshire. The spectator may be 
supposed to be standing on a rocky ledge at the side of a water- 
fall which plashes into a burn at his feet. The immediate fore- 
ground of the picture is a mass of skilfully-drawn rock dividing 
one waterfall from another, overrunning from a broad and silent 
pool, skirted in the distance by an ample grove of fir-trees. In the 
middle of this pool is a miniature, naturally-formed island of rock, 
on which grow, in luxuriant, unforced beauty, mosses, and ferns, 
and heather! and the other charming plants which gladden the eye 
and perfume the air in breezy, picturesque Scotland. The most 



